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"WHERE THERE IS NO VISION" 

By G. Glen Gould 

See page 257 



yVFEW years ago a new hotel in Paris on the 
** Champs ElysSes when completed was found to 
be of such a height that, while it did not exactly 
dwarf the Arc de Triomphe, it materially reduced 
the dominance long held by it over that splendid 
panorama from the Garden of the Tuilleries through 
the Place de la Concorde, embracing the glorious 
Arc and sweeping down the Avenue de la Grande 
Armee. The authorities could not have the domi- 
nance of the Arc interfered with in any such man- 
ner, so the owner of the building was compelled to 
remove two stories from his hotel. 

Now New York has no street to compare with the 
Champs Elysees, but it has one of the finest streets 
in the world, the Fifth Avenue, as the old residents 
were wont to speak affectionately and respectfully 
of it. It is the consensus of opinion, not only of the 
best element of New Yorkers, but of the whole coun- 
try, that this, the finest and most celebrated Avenue 
in the whole Western World, should be beautified 
and protected from encroachments of the ugly, as is 
the Champs Elysees. 

Through the whole of our land millions of people 
are looking forward to a visit to our greatest city. 
As Paris is the heart of France to every Frenchman, 
so to every American New York is the heart of the 
United States. As to every Parisian the Champs 
Elysees is the heart of Paris, so to every New 
Yorker, Fifth Avenue is the heart of New York. 

It is more fully realized now than ever before that 
we should do what we can to foster and promote a 
love of the beautiful and an abhorrence of the vul- 
gar and ugly in our vast cosmopolitan population. 
This is a well recognized element toward the culti- 
vation of a fine idealism and the development of a 
higher spirituality such as has been found to be 
latent in the depths of the French nature, an ideal- 
ism which to-day, in her hour of awful stress, is 
supporting the nation and urging her on to a mag- 
nificent and sustained effort which will ever be her 
crowning glory. To this end we should try to pre- 
vent the spread of any form of ugliness, particularly 
to Fifth Avenue which is unique among the streets 
of the world. It should never be allowed to degen- 
erate and run down at the heel as has Broadway, 
with its own special form of hideousness — project- 
ing signs. 

Broadway is now a jungle of horrors; from 
having been the finest shopping thoroughfare, 
the Ultima Thule of amusement and the symbol of 
elegance, just as the Bowery at one time was the 
symbol of poverty, squalor and crime, it has degen- 
erated into a shoddy, third-rate resort, where clap- 
trap signs flare their blatant appeal to the eye, even 



as in the Bowery once upon a time barkers used to 
scream their cries abhorrent to the ear. 

The first projecting signs have begun to appear in 
Fifth Avenue. If this tendency is not stopped and 
the present signs upon the Avenue removed, we shall 
sooner or later have the same horrible state of affairs 
that obtains on Broadway. Formerly the City ordi- 
nance regulating projecting signs permitted them to 
project only three feet from the building line, but 
some time ago it was changed to one permitting 
electric signs of any width under eight feet extend- 
ing to the roof of the building. Most of these signs 
are now absolutely useless from an advertising point 
of view, for they have become so thick as to hide 
one another. That awful abomination, the electric 
sign with jiggling lights and intermittent flashes, 
fulfills all the requirements of a wedding present in 
being large, ugly, clumsy, heavy, expensive and use- 
less. It has made New York one of the most unpre- 
possessing cities, whereas it should be one of the 
most beautiful. Such common ugliness cheapens a 
city and Fifth Avenue will lose all dignity and look 
like a street in Coney Island if these signs are 
allowed to multiply. 

There is no other city in the world which has a 
street so monstrous as Broadway between Twenty- 
third and Fifty-ninth Streets, for no self-respecting 
city would allow such a horrible nightmare to be- 
come an established fact. A trip through the weird 
canyon of Broadway after dark leaves upon the mind 
the impression of having spent untold ages in a 
limitless journey through some horrible depth of 
Hades, where the soul has been wearied and the eyes 
dimmed to semi-blindness by the insistent protru- 
sion upon the mind of glare and ugliness. Broadway 
seems lost beyond redemption — for our people speak 
of "The Great White Way" as if it were something 
of which to be proud ! If Fifth Avenue is allowed 
to degenerate as has Broadway, it will be a disgrace 
to our City. The thoroughfare is now probably the 
finest business street in the world, and the business 
men of The Avenue and its vicinity should, as a mere 
matter of self -protection, take up seriously the work 
of preventing the encroachment of projecting signs 
of any size or description; it will ruin the avenue 
just as has happened in the sad case of Broadway. 

The suppression and obliteration of the ugly signs 
which disfigure our streets would be a benefit to the 
whole community. The New York Art Commission 
should pass upon all signs to be erected, or lay down 
certain restrictions as to signs, and be empowered 
to condemn such as are almost a menace to the san- 
ity of the population. Its work should be heartily 
aided and abetted by all persons using or erecting 
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signs, as the good of the whole city will be greatly 
and competently served thereby. 

The Parisians would not approve any structure 
which would render Paris unsightly, and we should 
have and show as much interest in our City as the 
French do in their capital. Some years ago an 
American insurance company wished to build what 
would not seem to us an unusual monstrosity, the 
plan being, as we remember, for a building eighteen 
or twenty stories in height. But the Parisians would 
not hear of it. They would not have the generally 
harmonious contour of the skyline of Paris ruined 
by such a structure. We should have more of the 
same spirit which France has. Much the same oc- 
curred in Berlin when the plans of an American 
insurance company were curtailed. 

A movement should be inaugurated to obtain the 
passage by the Board of Aldermen of an ordinance 
prohibiting any projecting signs from being in- 
stalled on the Avenue. The co-operation of the dif- 
erent civic associations should be obtained, and the 
aid of the daily newspapers should be invoked to 
educate the people to the idea of the great public 
calamity it would be, to see Fifth Avenue ruined. 
Thus we could obviate the outcry which might other- 
wise be raised that legislation against or in favor of 
a particular locality was being attempted. Of course 
the electric light companies and the sign manufac- 
turers might object, but it should be possible to show 
them that anything which will harm Fifth Avenue, 
and thereby the City, will not benefit them in the 
larger business sense. 

Several months ago the writer inaugurated a cam- 
paign to save Fifth Avenue from this incubus and 
enlisted the interest of merchants' associations and 
of individuals. It now suggests itself that a pre- 
liminary Committee be formed to take up the matter 
de novo, to propose and consider suitable names for 



membership upon a Permanent Committee to deter- 
mine Ways and Means for the regulation of objec- 
tionable and projecting signs. This would probably 
result in some effectual accomplishment. 

"Now Augustus was a wise ruler and Rome pros- 
pered under him, and he greatly embellished the 
City." Thus as children we used to read in our his- 
tories of the great emperor of the Romans, and who 
has not had his interest awakened by all of the great 
constructive monarchs who improved and embel- 
lished their cities ? The age of Perikles lives ever in 
our memories as being also the age of Pheideas, when 
Athens was at the zenith of her intellectual and 
artistic development. The splendor of her architec- 
tural achievements has made her name the synonym 
of all beauty, refinement and grace throughout the 
ages ; "the glory that was Greece" will be the wonder 
and admiration for all time. 

We are glad to have our great City great as she is 
in commerce, in development, in mental activity, in 
philanthropy and in the many, many ways by which 
she is pre-eminent among cities; but we certainly do 
not care to have her great in ugliness ! New York 
should grow in comeliness as in other respects; 
it behoves all New Yorkers to take such pride in her 
as to use their influence to aid in constructive work 
looking to the betterment of the City's appearance.. 

The mental attitude of the population is reacted 
upon and influenced by the surroundings upon which 
its eyes rest, to a much greater extent than is gen- 
erally realized, and we must have the elevating in- 
fluence of a harmonious environment to aid the 
regenerating influences which the best element of 
the community is constantly pouring forth into the 
public consciousness. Instead of ugliness the people 
should have ever before them the highest possible 
concept of beauty, symmetry and proportion, if they 
are to realize these in their lives, for, "Where there 
is no vision the people perish." 

G. Glen Gould 
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~THE superiority of the aesthetic ideal resides in 
this, that at one and the same time it is an at- 
tractive and optimistic ideal and a very pure moral 
one. One could scarcely prove this superiority bet- 
ter than through the imperfection of the other con- 
ceptions of Destiny; this alone fulfills in fact that 
double condition of optimism and purity by which 
we recognize an ideal worthy of mankind. 

When one takes a rapid review of the most char- 
acteristic among the conceptions of destiny, it ap- 
pears that the latter may be grouped in a general 
way into three grand categories having somewhat 
uncertain boundaries. 

The first includes the naturalistic, materialistic 
conceptions which, by way of altruism as well as 
egoism, tend toward the satisfaction of terrestrial 
interest, and in which the optimistic principle is 



affirmed. The second embraces pessimistic concep- 
tions, in general the super-naturalistic, whether they 
belong to a religion or to a spiritualist philosophy. 
In the third we will group the systems based upon 
the pure idea of morality, for the most part inclined 
to a disgust or disdain of real life which is common 
to them and to religion. 

Initial optimism or final optimism, the first of 
these doctrines reposes on this double belief: that 
life is not an evil in itself and that it can and should 
some day become perfectly happy. These place the 
golden age, the Eden of primitive religions, not in 
the cradle of vanished races but on the threshold 
of a future more or less rapidly approaching. The 
grand hope which invigorates them is that of 
progress. 

Taken all in all, pagan antiquity was an age 
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